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—SUMMER WORK OF PITTSBURGH PLAYGROUND 


THE SUMMER WORK OF THE PITTSBURGH PLAY- 
GROUND ASSOCIATION. 


There were three types of play centers maintained last season by 
The Pittsburgh Playground Association: the Vacation Schools, the 
Recreation Parks and the Playgrounds. 

VACATION Scuoots.—There were nine of these schools, con- 
ducted in nine different public school buildings of the city, and they 
were maintained for five weeks. The organization of these schools, 
the day’s programme and the subjects offered were most interesting. 


THE PROGRAMME. 
9.00 to 9.15—Opening exercises. 
9.15 to 10.15—Classes. 
10.15 to 10.55—Play period. 
10.55 to 11.55—Classes. 


~ 


At nine o'clock the children assembled in the school yard, formed 
in line, sang patriotic songs and gave the flag salute. The children 
of eight vears to fourteen then marched into the building to their 
classes, the younger children remaining to play in the vard. These 
little pupils marched and sang, played in sand boxes, or with toys, 
such as blocks, wheelbarrows, brooms, bean bags’ and balls, moulded 
in clay, cut paper, made rag or paper dolls, folded, pasted, knit or 
braided and the like. Stories and songs formed a conspicuous part 
oi the work with these little folks. 

The children of eight to fourteen were meantime occupied in 
various classes indoors. The subjects offered were cooking (in two 
schools ), sewing, basketry, wood-work, drawing, color work, design, 
stenciling, mechanical drawing, nature study, nursing and house- 
hold service and physical training. 

CookinG.—The cooking course was simple and practical, begin- 
ning with the making of coffee, tea and milk or French toast and 
continuing through lessons for simple uses of vegetables, soups, 
meats, cereals, eggs, cheese, fruits, desserts, bread and candy. This 
course was followed by an advanced course, including invalid cook- 
inig, cakes, salads and desserts. 

SewinGc.—Girls of eight years and over were admitted to the 
sewing classes. The course was divided into four parts or grades, 
and the work was adapted to the ability and experience of the pupils. 
Part I. began with the teaching of stitches and ended with the mak- 
ing of a full-sized white dotted Swiss apron. Part II. included 
patching, making buttonholes and evelets, and stocking and flannel 
darning. Parts I. and II. were generally completed by the Younger 
pupils and new girls in the five weeks. The rest of the course for 
more advanced pupils included the making of dust cap, towel, iron 
holder, underskirt, corset cover, underdrawers, shirtwaist and skirt. 
feather-stitching, hemstitching and outline stitch, with applications 
and original designs. 
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BasketRY.—The basketry was confined largely to the girls and 
the younger boys, and included the use of raffia, flat reed and round 
reed, as applied to bookmarks, mats, picture frames, jardiniéres and 
small and large baskets. 

Woopwork.—This was the favorite occupation with the boys 
generally and consisted of bench work with pine wood. The models 
included household furnishings, shelves, plate racks, book racks, 
boxes, taborets and toys. Respect was had for the boy’s interest 
and initiative. In some cases the wood work correlated with nature 
work, as in the making of germination cases, aquarium nets and 
pigeon houses. Mechanical drawing was taught the wood work class 
twice a week. 

Art.—Nearly all the children enrolled in the classes received 
instruction in art work, which included imaginative and narrative 
drawings, color work, modeling in clay, designing and stenciling, 
as applied to decorative panels, table covers, bags, screens and 
curtains, 

NursinG.—Two trained nurses gave their time to the inspection 
of pupils in the different schools and to talks on personal hygiene, 
care and bathing of babies, food, care of sick, bandaging and first 
aid to the injured, cleaning and care of rooms and laundry work, 
with demonstrations. 

PuysicaL TRAINING.—There were two distinct agencies for 
physical training—the formal indoor work and the outdoor play 
period. The formal work included gymnastics, drills with wands 
and clubs, marching, dancing and games. The second period of 
each session was devoted to outdoor play. During this period all 
class work was suspended, and the teachers generally participated 
in the plays and games of the children. 

Nature Strupy.—In the vacation schools the nature work was 
necessarily largely confined to the school room, and included the 
study of birds, insects, trees and flowers. Specimens of birds were 
borrowed from the museum, flowers were brought in, and insects 
collected. This work correlated with the drawing, and, as previously 
mentioned, in one school with the wood work. In one of the parks 
much of the nature study was conducted out of doors and was cor- 
related with gardening. 

Sincinc.—Besides the singing during the opening exercises and 
by the playground children in their games, there were regular classes 
in singing for boys and girls, conducted by special teachers of sing- 
ing and meeting twice a week. The songs were accompanied by the 
piano and were learned by rote. Special attention was given to tone 
production and to expression. The songs selected were such as to 
appeal to the dramatic and imitative interests of children, and they 
were, in many cases, sung with a joy, movement, expression and 
sweetness delightful to hear. Here we may mention again the folk 
dances taught by the physical training teachers and danced by the 
children sometimes to singing and sometimes to the piano. 

RECREATION Parks.—There were five of these parks, and they 
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were open for eight weeks. They differed from the vacation schools 
mainly in this: that they reversed the more usual order—i.c., a large 
school with small playground, and attached a comparatively small 
school to a large playground. These parks served as genuine play- 
grounds equipped with outdoor apparatus, tents, shelter houses and, 
in some cases, with gymnasiums. In four of the parks basketry 
was taught as in the vacation schools, also gymnastics and dancing ; 
in three, sewing ; in two, nature study, and in one gardening, several 
acres being under cultivation by the children. There was an after- 
noon session at the parks, but the formal class work, except in gym- 
nastics, was generally omitted. 

THE PLAyYGRoUNDs.—There were seven smaller playgrounds, de- 
voted mainly to younger children. These were provided with the 
apparatus, shelter houses and sand piles usually found in such play- 
grounds. Trained kindergartners were in charge of the work, which 
was practically the same as that for the younger children jin the 
vacation schools. 

ATTENDANCE.—A strict record of attendance was kept, the teach- 
ers of classes enrolling their children and keeping daily records of 
the attendance of each pupil; but the attendance of the “playground” 
children at the vacation schools, the parks and the playgrounds was 
recorded simply in the total, The strict record of individual attend- 
ance aided to hold groups together and stimulated attention to indi- 
vidual children. 

Flower Day.—Every Friday was observed as “ Flower Day.” 
On this day the Flower Committee prepared small bouquets of flow- 
ers, which were distributed to the children at the different schools, 
parks and playgrounds. The delight of the children in these flowers 
was ample reward for all the great labor involved in providing them. 

Lisrary Day.—Once or twice a week, at some of the schools 
and at some of the parks, the Children’s Department of the Carnegie 
Library distributed books to the children. These books were re- 
turned on the following Library Day. This day was also observed 
as story day, the assistants from the Library telling the stories. 

TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE AND MEETINGS.—One noticeable feature 
of the Pittsburgh work was the teachers’ meetings. A teachers’ In- 
stitute was held for three days prior to the opening of the schools, 
and weekly teachers’ meetings were conducted throughout the term. 
At these meetings general subjects were discussed, after which the 
supervisors met the teachers of their departments, gave normal in- 
struction in their subjects,.and discussed ways, means and methods. 

PLay Festivat.—There were two play festivals conducted : ‘one 
at the close of the vacation schools-and one at the close of the parks. 
At these festivals were exhibitions of kindergarten games, games 
and races by boys and by girls, folk dances and gymnastic drills. 
These festivals closed with a contest in some game between the old- 
est boys of the parks. The interest aroused in children and in the 
public by these festivals was very great. In truth, the festivals were 
a surprise and a delight to the people who came. One chance spec- 
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tator standing near the writer said with genuine enthusiasm: “ I 
never expected to enjoy an afternoon like this. I meant to go to the 
theater, but I was late and happened in here. I'm glad I missed my 
car—this is great.” 

This is a very skeleton-like outline of the work of the Pittsburgh 
Playground Association last summer. [ut there was nothing skele- 
ton-like in the work or the system, which the above description so 
inadequately presents. One was impressed by the spirit which per- 
vaded all schools, parks and playgrounds alike, and which gave a 
unity of purpose and of ideal to all. Especially one noticed the loy- 
alty to the play life of children. The occupations, classes, hours, 
were planned, and the teachers of every subject were expected to 
teach in accord with a clear ideal of play. Therefore, the child’s 
deep-rooted and spontaneous interests were respected and his power 
of initiative cultivated. 


EXPENDITURES OF AMERICAN CITIES FOR PLAY- 
GROUNDS IN_ 1907. 


New York: Municipal—$64,894, for maintenance. 

New York receives in the neighborhood of $400,000 each year 
—$385,000 (approx.) last year—towards vacation schools and 
school playgrounds. 

Washington—$7 5,000, sites ; $6,500, maintenance ; $6,000 additional, 
by private contributions, for maintenance. 

Philadelphia—$ 30,650. 

Denver—$50,000, sites ; $10,000, maintenance. 

St. Paul—$10,000, maintenance. 

Los Angeles—$10,000, maintenance ; $100,000, sites. 

New Haven—$50,000, sites. 

Boston—$50,000 (?), or $65,000, from city for supervision, and 
$8,000 by private contribution. 

Chicago—$11,000,000 in last three years for purchase of sites and 
equipment of small parks and playgrounds. 

$50,000 (Special parks), $360,000 (approx.) for South 
parks, for maintenance. 

Rochester—$50,000, sites ; $5,000, maintenance. 

Wilkes-Barre—received a gift of a tract for playgrounds this year 
worth $50,000. . 

Kansas City, Mo.—$204,000, sites. 

Bridgeport—gift of a tract of land worth $50,000. 

Jersey City—purchased tract for $25,000 and turned over a tract 
of 69 acres worth several hundred thousand dollars probably, 
which will be improved at a cost of several hundred thousand 
dollars more. 

Orange—$50,000, purchase of sites; $10,000, maintenance. 

San Francisco—$741,000 for purchase of two playgrounds. 
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The Playground 


OFFICERS OF THE 
PLAYGROUND ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 





Honorary President ; President Second Vice-President 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT DR. LUTHER GULICK JANE ADDAMS 

Pn J New York Chicago, Ill. 

aS ae , First Vice-President Third Vice-President 
Honorary Sieg @™ =~ HENRY B. F. MacFARLAND JOSEPH LEE 
a ‘ Washington, D. C Boston, Mass. 

~ 4 Seton. Finance Committee 
CHARLES “HUTC HINSON FELIX WARBURG 


Gliaame New York 
me and Assistant Treasurer 
HENRY S. CURTIS 
205 ou Building, Washington, D. C. 
Chairman of the Executive Committee and Editor ‘The Playground” 
H THAYER STEWART 
Paitin of New York 


Honorary Members 
BARON E. VON SCHENCKENDORFF 
President and Founder of the Playground Association of Germany 
MRS. HUMPHRY WARD 
Founder of Vacation Schools and Organizer and Chairman of Evening Play Centers’ Committee, 
London, England 





Patrons 
The Hon. W. aren Soames, ha S. Sena- a hd 6 eee ee 
tor ‘ . $100 | eee en ee 
Joseph Lee . © - ow oe oe & OE, Oe 2 ak es eS oe le UO 


For list of sustaining members, 1907, see page 9 





The current number ends the subscription year. Friends of the play- 
ground movement will kindly send their subscriptions to the Playground 
\ssociation of America at the new rooms of the Association, 624 Madison 
Avenue, city of New York. 

The Association has now a Field Secretary, Mr. Lee F. Hanmer, and a 
Financial Secretary, Miss Grace E. J. Parker. 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


“Congress at its last session having appropriated $75,000 for the purchase 
- hg vce playground sites, the Commissioners, acting upon the advice of 

: Citizens’ Committee on Playgrounds, which has done such admirable ser- 
vice with its time and money in this behalf, have purchased certain sites. The 
Commissioners have adopted recommendations of the Citizens’ Committee 
that $186,000 should be expended next year for purchase of additional land 
for this purpose. It is believed that the purchase of the necessary land to give 
additional sites in different parts of the city is a wise measure of economy, in 
view of the increase in price of real estate, and that it is a measure of neces- 
sity, in view of the fact that sites heretofore loaned are gradually being built 
upon 

The Commissioners have also recommended an appropriation of $29,500 
for the preparation and equipment and maintenance of municipal school play- 
ground sites. 

‘While these amounts seem large, they are relatively small when com- 
pared with the large expenditures made in other cities for playground purposes. 
It is now generally recognized that this is a form of education as important 
as any commonly employed in the public school system, and that it deserves 
generous support by the municipalities.” 
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ORGANIZED PLAY IN THE MOUNTAINS— 


ORGANIZED PLAY *IN THE MOUNTAINS. 


The title “ Directed Play ” is a misnomer and has been the source 
of a great many absurd criticisms of the playground movement. It 
has suggested to the uninitiated that the playground leaders stand 
about and order the children to play this game or that, and that in 
general the directed playground is a place where there is no liberty 
or spontaneity on the part of the children, that it is an assault on 
the last stronghold of child liberty and self-expression, and that it 
must inevitably result in making him a mere automaton. 

In actual fact, the work of the play leader has almost nothing in 
common with this idea of direction. The successful play leader is 
the one who organizes the children into live teams around various 
activities and interests; he is the person who can keep a number 
of different groups of children interested and busy at the same 
time; he is, to a considerable extent, a leader; he is to some extent 
a teacher of new games, but his prime function is, I conceive, that 
of an organizer. He is not at all a director in the sense in which 
it is commonly understood. 

The remark that organized play takes away the originality of 
the children seems to me quite contrary to the teaching both of 
modern psychology and of experience. Psychologists tell us that 
invention never creates new elements. It is a new combination of 
old parts into new wholes. Provided there is a tendency in that 
direction, the greater the number of original elements in the mind, 
the easier the new combinations become. If we wish a man to be- 
come a great artist, we do not say to him, “ Remain in your native 
town, observe nature, and study the art vou will find in the farm 
houses,” but we send him to Paris and Rome, that he may study 
the art of the world and that his mental gallery may be hung with 
all the masterpieces of the great workmen. Similarly, if we wish 
to make a great mechanic, we send the young man to the shops that 
he may become acquainted with every manner of machine. From 
the multitude of forms known, new combinations become easy in 
mechanics; but apparently, if we would have children inventive in 
play, we are to leave them entirely to themselves, and give them 
no new elements to combine. This is not only absurd in theory, but 
is entirely contrary to the facts. The children left to themselves 
with one or two games seldom invent new ones, whilst children 
who have learned, through the playground or any other means, a 
considerable number of games, are constantly modifying old ones 
or starting ones that are practically new. 

Those who say that the play organizer is a superfluity that can 
well be dispensed with, do not reflect how necessary the play organ- 
izer is for themselves. Almost any summer hotel of any size keeps 
a person whose sole duty it is to organize the social life and amuse- 
ments of the place, even though most of the occupants of the hotel 
might almost be called professionals in that line. 
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—SUSTAINING MEMBERS 


In October of this year, my wife and I had one of the best 
vacations we have ever had. We went to a small way station up 
in the mountains of North Carolina where there was a hotel hold- 
ing some fifteen guests. There was no swimming, golf or tennis, 
no horses for driving and only ordinary mountain roads; but the 
manager of the hotel was a good play organizer; and, where the 
guests left to themselves sat about on the verezndas and did noth- 
ing, under his direction picnic parties were gotten up, trips were 
made by donkey or afoot to various points of interest, camping 
parties were organized that bivouacked'on the tops of the moun- 
tains, and finally a grand bear hunt was launched (of which any- 
one may see the trophy who will take the trouble to call on the 
Secretary ). 

This experience proved to me that the organizer may be at least 
half of the attraction at a summer resort, and it seems reasonable, 
if we adults are so dependent upon the services oi the play organizer, 
we should not require the children to do without one. 

Henry S. Curtis, Secretary. 


SUSTAINING MEMBERS, PLAYGROUND ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA. 


Name. Amount. Name. Amount. 
Dr. Annie J. Anderson...... $1000 A. Hemenway, Jr............ $10.00 
Joshua L. Baily.....i:i.55 t000 «J. Ls HisOtescsccciencccs.s TORR 
Miss Fanny M. Bean........ 1000 Mrs. Richard M. Hoe........ 10.00 
BOT6) FON. COREE ia iiar ceca 1000 Richard - M. Hoe. :........... 10.00 
Eugene M. Bernard.......... re a en ere re 10.00 
Mrs. James Tilton Bowen.... 10.00 Mrs. Frank M. Lupton...... 20.00 
Hamilton Carhartt... ... 0+... 10.00 Mrs. Marvin T. Lyon........ 10.00 
C. is: MOE scdincesicssse Se Bie &. F. BAsOe. cna dciccacce FO 
Columbus Playground Ass’n. 10.00 Miss Ida Mason.............. 25.00 
Frank A. Day........0.00+.. 1000 Mrs. Samuel Mather......... 1000 
Robert W. de Forest......... 1000 Mrs. W. C. Osborn.........- 25.00 
Norman W. Dodge.......... 1600 They PRINS. 6c iv cdcccccss 50.00 
H Hartley SPS. char chu ans 25.00 Gifford Pinchot.............. 10.00 
Mrs. Samuel Bown Duryea... 1000 F. Poel...............ee+022+ 1000 
Samoel S. Peis. ini. cccccc.ss -1080 Jesse Os COMB. ckkcinssccccey 
Mrs. Rayner Frank.......... 1000 Mrs. Raymond Robins....... 10.00 
Mrs. J. Mahokn Forbes...... 10.00 Seth Thayer Stewart......... 10.00 
W. Gillette. .......-...s3... 1900 Wilham.R. Stewart.......... 1000 
| a: Seer eee 9008: Fit. TROWMEScccccccsiccccs TOO 
Miss Mary A. Goodman...... 1000 Mrs. W. C. Wittemore....... 10.00 
E. S. Merkness.:..csc.ic:-. 1000 W. C.. Woeteminne. ...55.550 10.00 
Mrs. Charles J. Hatfield...... 1000. E. N. Warburg.............. 10.00 
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PLAYGROUND HAPPENINGS— 


PLAYGROUND HAPPENINGS. 


Police Captain Robert Guillot, of Akron, Ohio, has sent a com- 
munication to the Beacon Journal of that city, urging the necessity 
of playgrounds for the boys. He says: “ Akron is in need of muni- 
cipal playgrounds. The youngsters are not allowed to play games, 
such as boys enjoy, in the streets, and when driven off the streets 
they have no place to play at all. To an office: who responded to 
a complaint that boys were playing * shinny’ on Bushtell Avenue, 
the boys appealed with the question, ‘ Where are we going to play, 
then?’ ‘I don’t know,’ said the officer, * but complaint has been 
made about you, and you will have to stop.’ 

‘It would not be a bad idea for Akron to follow the example 
of Cleveland in establishing playgrounds for the boys, and thus keep 
them off the street and out of harm’s way.” 

The Mothers’ Clubs of the Watervliet Schools, in Albany, N. Y., 
have started in earnest to secure playgrounds for the children of 
their sections of the city. A public meeting for this purpose was 
held on November 26tk at the Watervliet High School. Among 
those expressing themselves thoroughly in sympathy with the move- 
ment were H. H. Lansing, Superintendent of Public Schools; 
Principal Crumb, of the Watervliet High School, and Mrs. John D. 
Whish, President of the New York State Assembly of Mothers. 

The Call, of Allentown, Pa., had an editorial on November 27th 
calling attention to what Scranton is doing through the co-operation 
of its Y. M. C. A. to secure playgrounds. The editorial suggested 
that ‘“ Allentown is arriving at that stage where it will soon be neces- 
sary to provide playgrounds for the children.” Under present con- 
ditions, the youngsters, many of whom have no backyards for rec- 
reation, are forced upon the streets. The rapidly increasing num- 
ber of automobiles in the city makes the streets a dangerous place 
in which to play. 

Congressman Henry B. Wolff, of Baltimore, has made a study 
of the tenement house conditions in the district which he represents, 
and as a result is urging the Park Board to provide breathing spaces, 
equipped as playgrounds, similar to Seward Park in New York City. 
His plan is to purchase the necessary property, clear away the 
buildings and lay out the playgrounds. He argues that laboring 
men cannot afford to pay the necessary carfare to take their families 
to the parks that the city has already established, nor is it reasonable 
to suppose that they should walk the required distance. He says, 
“You must have parks near the people or they cannot use them, 
and when you build parks for only those who can afford to go to 
them, these parks are not serving the ends for which they were 
instituted.” He recommends that these playgrounds should be 
managed by the Children’s Playground Association. 

The Y. M. C. A., the Athletic Clubs and the Public Schools of 
Birmingham are w orking together for playgrounds. The movement 
was first started by Joseph TB. McCabe, President of the Amateur 
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Athletic Union, when he made a visit to Birmingham two years ago. 
The East Park Commission is co-operating in this movement. 

The South Park Board of Chicago, on November 20th, submitted 
plans for a large recreation building in Grant Park, with accom- 
modations for men and women. In connection with the building 
there will be an athletic field, a swimming pool and an outdoor 
gymnasium. There is already a playground at Grant Park. 

The Hiram House Social Settlement of Cleveland, Ohio, has 
appointed a committee to make a careful study of the playground 
movement throughout the country, in order to secure data to be 
used in bettering conditions in Cleveland. 

The small playground established by the philanthropic societies 
of Des Moines, Iowa, has met with such uniform approval that 
plans are now being made to secure sites and establish other play 
centers. The tract of land at Eighteenth Street and Ingersoll 
Avenue has been given to the city for a children’s playground. This 
is of sufficient size to accommodate an athletic field with baseball 
diamond and running track. One section of the field will be re- 
served for the smaller children, and equipped with sand _ piles, 
swings, etc. 

The question of playgrounds in connection with the public 
schools of Dubuque, Iowa, is one much discussed at present. The 
Dubuque Telegraph publishes an article by Dwight H. Perkins, a 
member of the Special Park Commission, and architect for the 
Chicago Board of Education, in which the following appears: “ The 
playground is an outdoor space where boys and girls may play 
without restriction. Where space for running and jumping and 
apparatus for play are provided, and where * squealing’ is not pro- 
hibited. It differs from a park in that emphasis is put upon play 
and not upon the beauties of nature. 

At a meeting of the Board of Health of Newark, N. J., on De- 
cember 3d, the Playground Commission requested that a medical 
inspector be assigned to the South Sand Street Recreation Center. 
The request was referred to the Sanitary Committee. 

The Playground Commission applied to the Finance Committee 
of the Common Council on December 4th for an appropriation of 
$15,000. The request was laid over. It is probable that it will be 
granted. 

New Orleans, La., has followed the example of New York City 
in organizing a Public School Athletic League. Mr. B. P. Sullivan 
of the Amateur Athletic Union is the originator of the movement. 
The City Park Improvement Association has turned over to the 
Athletic League a tract of four acres, to be used as an athletic field. 

The Park Department of Brooklyn, N. Y., promises that 
McLaughlin Park, located at Jay and Tillary Streets, will be ready 
for use next spring as a combined playground and breathing space. 
It is to be managed by the Park Department, and will be similar to 
Seward Park, of the lower east side of Manhattan. 
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— IMPORTANT OPINIONS 


IMPORTANT OPINIONS. 


JANE ADDAMS, 
Hutt House, Cuicaco, Iii 


(Second Vice-President Playground Association of America.) 


“We have no sense of responsibility in regard to the pleasures of 
young people and continually forget that amusement is stronger than 
vice and that it alone can stifle the lust for it. We see all about us 
much vice which is merely a love for pleasure ‘ gone wrong,’ the 
illicit expression of what might have been not only normal and 
recreative pleasure, but an instrument in the advance of higher 
social morality. We cannot imagine a young athlete who is rush- 
ing to join his baseball team, willing to stop long enough in a saloon 
that he may taste the full variety of drinks in order to detect the 
one that is *‘ doctored,’ although this is a common source of excite- 
ment now. We cannot imagine a boy who by walking three blocks 
can secure for himself the delicious sensation to be found in a swim- 
ming pool, preferring to play craps in a foul and stuffy alley, even 


with the unnatural excitement which gambling offers. . . . The 
wonder is that human nature exhibits so little unnatural vice and 
petty crime. The restless bounding boy, on the one hand, and the 


young people whose love of pleasure is continually starved are the 
only ones who persistently refuse to conform to the conditions of 
modern city life, and it is largely through our efforts to minimize 
the dangers for them and to give some reasonable outlet for their 
insatiable love of amusement and diversion, that we are at last ap- 
proaching the subject of public recreation in its relation to social 
morality. Those few cities in the United States which spend more 
money for juvenile reform than for public education are deservedly 
held in disrepute, and vet every city in the United States spends a 
hundred-fold more money for juvenile reform than is spent in pro- 
viding means for public recreation and none of us, as yet, sees the 
folly and shame of such a procedure.” 


REV. JOSIAH STRONG, D.D. 


“ The impulse to play is as natural and normal as the inclination 
to sleep or the desire to eat; and, when we learn its meaning, we 
see that it is not simply a permissible thing, but a divinely ordered 
thing. In God's kindergarden as in man’s, play is the medium of 
education. Without it the child cannot be normally developed. 
\With every power of body and mind, use is the inexorable condition 
of growth. Nothing is more characteristic of a healthy child than 
unceasing activity ; and to insure this sustained activity nature gives 
him the impulse to play. A healthy boy will work at play twice as 
hard as he will work at work or at study; because he is twice as 
much interested in play as in work or study; and it is perfectly 
natural and right that he should be. 
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IMPORTANT OPINIONS— 


“A little five-year-old invalid of the tenement said: ‘I don’t 
want to get dead and be an angel—lI want to play first.’ If God 
gives the instinct, man ought to provide the playground. It is stated 
that in every neighborhood where a playground has been opened 
juvenile misdemeanors have decreased.” 


FROM THE SAN FRANCISCO DAILY NEWS. 


“If you have closely observed some of the bovs from eight to 
thirteen years of age in certain sections of your city you will note 
that healthful play has had but little place in their lives. They 
lounge about and affect the manner of grown persons of their ac- 
quaintance. They are old before their time—and some of them are 
all too old in their knowledge of evil. They are abnormal. Their 
childhood has been twisted and warped. 

“ Nothing will do more to make men out of this sort of boys 
than to develop in them the natural love of healthy games. 

“ And the same may be said of girls, who have less opportunity 
for vigorous and joyous exercise. 

“ The city playground, it has been shown, takes these children, 
as well as those who are more fortunate, engages their eager atten- 
tion, entertains them and develops the natural desire for playfulness. 

“Tt is a cruel thing to rob a child of its childhood. Those who 
live in the country with its free, wide spaces and lack of vicious 
surroundings can scarcely understand the city conditions under 
which many boys and girls grow up. 

“ The public playground would justify itself alone upon the fact 
that it cuts out evil associations. But it does more than that. It 
changes harmful thoughts and habits into normal and healthful ones. 
Philanthropists could do no better thing than to buy and endow in 
the congested districts of the cities playgrounds for the children. 
They are needed more than libraries.” 





FROM THE SALEM WEEKLY OBSERVER, NOVEMBER 16. 
STATE PLAYGROUNDS. 

A new chair has been created in the University of Missouri, the 
occupant of which will devote his entire time to university extension 
work. As soon as a suitable man can be selected he will be chosen 
and given the title of instructor in physical education. 

His business will be to travel over Missouri and give assistance 
in the organization of playgrounds in the various cities and smaller 
towns. Dr. Clark W. Hetherington, the director of athletics, has a 
complete organization planned which will benefit the boys and girls 
of the State mentally, morally and physically. 

The new professor will not take up his duties before the first of 
January, so Dr. Hetherington is going to begin the work by organ- 
izing a playground society in Columbia which will establish one or 
more playgrounds in that city. 
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MEMBERSHIP—— 


MEMBERSHIP. 


The membership is classified as follows: 

1. Athletic Members—Children meeting certain physical condi- 
tions hereafter determined; no fee for membership. 

2. Journal Members.—To receive the journal of the Association, 
but without vote or eligibility to office: fee, one dollar for the calen- 
dar year. 

3. Associate Members—To receive publications of the Associa- 
tion; fee, five dollars or more, for the calendar year. 

4. Sustaining Members—To receive publications of the Associa- 
tion ; fee, ten dollars or more, for the calendar year. 

5. Council Members—Officers, Executive Committee, Superin- 
tendents of Playground Systems, Founders of Playgrounds, and 
persons elected by local organizations to this position in accordance 
with the Constitution ; fee, two dollars annually. 

6. Honorary Members—Persons connected in some distin- 
guished way with the cause, and elected by the Council. 

All dues are for the calendar vear in which dues are paid, unless 
another calendar year is indicated by the member at the time of 
payment. 

7. Patrons—All subscribing $100 or more for any one calendar 
year. 

‘8. Life Members—All subscribing $1,000 or more in any one 
calendar year. 

All dues and contributions include subscription to the monthly 
journal, The Playground. 

The names of life members will be published in each number 
of the magazine. 

The lists of sustaining and associate members will be printed in 
the December number. 

The class of patron members has just been organized. The 
names appear in the present and subsequent numbers. 

Any organization in which there are not less than ten Journal 
Members or other members paying annual dues is entitled to one 
representative in the Council. 

All inquiries should be addressed to the Playground Association 
of America, 624 Madison Ave., New York City. 
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